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social studies. Common to all, the method of selection traditionally favored special
examinations measuring achievement in the primary school subjects or scholastic
aptitude, or both. Sometimes these examinations were framed by examining bodies
external to the individual schools, as in the case of the famous examinations at the age
of "eleven plus" in Britain. The effect of limited access to the schools of general
secondary education was to nourish an intellectual elite which combined academic
superiority with social class exclusivity. Such an educational structure served to
maintain predominance for the middle and professional classes in the managerial,
administrative, and ruling functions of their respective societies.

The democratizing pressure that built up in the twentieth century in all Western
European countries called for some means whereby a broader range of social classes
could gain access to the long preuniversity secondary schools and thus to the universi-
ties. Despite the gains being made, however, the statistics seemed to show that by
1962 to 1963 only 27 percent of British pupils aged twelve to thirteen, 21 percent of
French, and 14 percent of West German, were being admitted to preuniversity
secondary schools, in comparison with 99 percent of American and Russian children
attending general secondary schools.3

These figures dealing with entrance to secondary schools, however, may not give
a fair picture, because the types of secondary schools are not comparable. Yet there is
a similar disparity in the percentages of students in the age group who complete a long
or preuniversity secondary school program and acquire a certificate. In 1950 the
percentages in Western Europe and in Russia hovered around 5 percent, while in the
United States it was 50 percent. Some ten years or so later the percentages had
increased sharply, but the disparity was still great; 7 percent in Italy, 8 percent in West
Germany, 10 percent in the United Kingdom, 12 percent in France, and 15 percent in
the Netherlands compared with 30 percent in the Soviet Union and 70 percent in the
United States.4 The march to secondary and higher institutions which began in earnest
in the 1950s and gained momentum in the 1960s paralleled the expansions that had
taken place in the United States some three to four decades earlier.

By the beginning of the 1960s the disparities at the higher education level were
as marked as at the secondary. While the Western European countries were admitting
around 5 to 10 percent of the relevant age groups to higher educational institutions,
the Soviet Union was admitting around 16 percent and the United States 35 percent.
Similar disparities obtained with regard to the proportions of the age group that
completed an institution of higher education with a first degree: the average for
France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux nations was 4 percent; for Great Britain 5.6
percent; the U.S.S.R. 8.2 percent; and the United States 19.6 percent.5 The disjunc-
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